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THEIR MAJESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to commis- 
sion Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. A wide 
range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and other 
makes, in normal times, will be on view in our 
famous St. James Street Showrooms. In the mean- 
time we can offer a fine selection of pre-war cars 
for immediate delivery. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE KING 
COACHBUILDERS AND 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 


HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD,, 54 ST. JAMES STREET, S.W.t 
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MELAMINE joins the Navy 











The British Navy's reputation for being very particular | \ 
about the way things are done is confirmed once more \ 

by the Mess Tray made of Beetle Melamine, fabric filled. \ 
Four main conditions were laid down. It had to 


resist staining; it had to be difficult to scratch; it 


had to stand up to repeated warming and, like all _ 
Navy equipment, it must be able to take a knock. ? 
These mouldings of Beetle Melamine are harder, or . 

, 4 
tougher, and more resistant to staining, and they = 


withstand higher temperatures. Although Melamine mouldstuffs are still reserved 
for highest priorities, applications to civil purposes can be considered now against 
the time when supplies are freely available. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 


1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.! 














The Miles Magister, Known in pre-war days throughout the 
world as “the first basic trainer of the new era,” and the Miles 


Master, since the war the standard advanced trainer for fighter 
pilots of the R.A.F., are but wwo of the notable stepping stones 


{ t of Miles Aircraft, which, new in concep- 


in the developmen 


tion and design, will lead on the ¢ 
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THE MODERN POMPEII--A CITY OVERWHELMED BY THE TIDE OF WAR: AN AERIAL VIEW OF BERLIN SHOWING 


(LEFT) THE RUINS OF THE REICHSTAG 


Bombed by the R.A.F. and captured by the Soviet forces after desperate battles in 
the streets, Berlin to-day still presents a spectacle of complete devastation. It is 
a city of ghosts—its once proud position in the German Reich evoked only by the 
sight of shattered buildings which formerly housed the Nazi administration. The 


AND THE SHELLS OF GUTTED BUILDINGS. 


Reichstag and the official residences in the famous Wilhelmstrasse are empty shells 
looking as if they had been overwhelmed in some gigantic natural cataclysm in the 
remote past. One can stand there, as in Pompeii, among the ruins and hear again 
the tramp of marching men and the sound of traffic in a dead city. 
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SAW in the paper the other day that a lad had 

been summoned, for the second time, for attempt- 
ing to cross the Channel. Apparently—or so my 
paper stated—his mind had become so agitated by 
newspaper and wireless accounts of what was happening 
on the Continent that he felt unable to rest until he 
had investigated conditions for himself. He therefore 
took a rowing-boat, borrowed a compass, and set out 
across the Straits of Dover towards the fair and 
pleasant land of France. But the journey ended, 
I gather, in a magistrate’s court. For this youthful 
prototype of Columbus and Francis Drake, it seemed, 
was breaking the Law. No one may leave England 
to-day without an exit licence and other formal 
documents. I have every reason to remember it; 
a journey abroad, taken at the beginning of the year 
at the instance of the Army, involved me in the 
equivalent of several 
days’ work before I 
had conformed with all 
the regulations en- 
joined by the authori- 
ties. Freedom, as John 
Barbour said, is a 
noble thing, but for 
Britons, for the pre- 
sent, it is still in cold 
storage. 

The record of this 
boy’s journeys and 
their abortive end oc- 
casioned in me several 
reflections. The first 
was on the character 
of an educational and 
social system that 
could engender in a 
schoolboy so much 
anxiety’ about con- 
cerns so far removed 
from those of his own 
home and life. Many 
people to-day, I sup- 
pose, would think it 
a good thing that 
a schoolboy should fret 
himself over the state 
of France and Ger- 
many; they would 
regard it, doubtless, as 
a most promising 
symptom of inter- 
national-mindedness : 
a guarantee for future 
world understanding 
and peace. I wish 
I could agree with 
them. But as an 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Leaving this objection aside—and most people will 
probably disagree with it—I can think of two other 
reasons why I found this particular item of news 
rather disquieting. First, it seemed monstrous to have 
to punish a boy for showing such courage and enter- 
prise. To cross the Channel in a rowing-boat in the 
gales of autumn seems to me a splendid thing to try 
todo. I had an uncle—Stephen Gwynn once described 
him in an article as the most fearless man he had ever 
known—who, when he was an_ undergraduate, 
announced his intention of sailing a small centre- 
board boat during the summer vacation from Port 
Meadow down the Thames and Channel and across the 
Irish Sea to Kingstown, to visit the family of a charm- 
ing girl whom many years later, after his adventurous 
early manhood in Cecil Rhodes’ pioneer Rhodesia, he 
was to marry. His father, hearing of this alarming 





THE SIGNING OF THE ANGLO-U.S. LOAN AGREEMENT IN WASHINGTON: (FROM L. TO R.) LORD KEYNES, CHIEF OF THE BRITISH 
FINANCIAL MISSION; LORD HALIFAX, BRITISH AMBASSADOR; MR. BYRNES, U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE; AND MR. VINSON, U.S. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The Anglo-U.S. Loan Agreement was signed in Washington, on December 6, by Lord Halifax and Mr. Frederick Vinson. The terms of the Agreement 
were announced in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, on the same day. The 


Agreement was reached after twelve weeks of 





Soviet Union without the permission of the authorities. 
We have not, of course, reached that stage yet, but 
do we want to? We are certainly very much nearer 
to it than were our Victorian or even our Edwardian 
predecessors. Is personal liberty not worth a little 
occasional administrative untidiness? Is it not the 
pearl of price for which we claim that we have been 
fighting ? And is it not the nurse of most of the 
hereditary virtues and qualities of which as Britons 
we are wont to boast ? 

I know, of course, that it may be objected that the 
war is only just over, and that such regulations as 
this are necessary in time of war. And so far as it 
goes the objection is just. But is it not the truth 
of the matter that many of the admirable officials 
and legislators—of all parties—who have framed and 
enacted such restrictive laws for our good ordering 
have grown so enam- 
oured of them that 
they have every in- 
tention not only of 
retaining them, but of 
greatly increasing and 
strengthening them. 
After all, they make 
us so much easier to 
govern. And they 
make for paper 
equality, or rather, 
for that logical pigeon- 
holing of men and 
women by those in 
authority over them 
that in all ages and 
places passes for 
equality. Tyrants have 
always liked those 
under them to _ be 
equal, for any real in- 
equality among their 
slaves is a- potential 
threat to their power ; 
it bespeaks the possi- 
bility of rivals. 

In other words, if 
we want freedom— 
and, the convenience 
of legislators and ad- 
ministrators apart, I 
am convinced that 
ninety-nine Britons 
out of a hundred do 
want it—we must not 
allow our affairs to be 
too meticulously and 
logically ordered. We 
must allow for diver- 
sity of conduct and 


negotiation. Britain is to receive £1,100,000,000, neers over a period of fifty years beginning on December 31, 1951. All Lend-Lease claims are for those boisterous 


historian I cannot es- pe a 
cape the reflection that 
throughout recorded 
history the people who 
have caused wars have nearly always been those who 
have taken an inordinate interest in the affairs of 
countries other than their own. The man who follows 
Voltaire’s advice and cultivates his own garden is 
seldom, if ever, the cause of war. He may, of course, 
be unprepared for war when it comes, as has so often 
happened to the insular but peace-minded people of 
this country. But he is the last person to foment or 
precipitate a conflict. He has far too much healthy 
interest in his home and in his own concerns and 
duties. To do the job for which he has been trained 
and to enjoy doing it, and doing it well, to love his 
home and family and his ow: familiar spot of earth, 
to look inwards rather than outwards at the manifold 
wonders of the world in which his lot has been set— 
this, to my mind, is the character of a good citizen, 
of the globe as much as of a village, and the one most 
likely to foster international understanding. A good 
stonemason is, I maintain, a potential friend of any 
other stonemason, whatever his nationality, home 
or creed ; a fisherman of every other fisherman, and 
so on, Such men can understand one another even 
if they do not speak the same tongue. They share 
a real and binding interest. 


red to be settled, and Britain will accept t 
clause gives the British Government the right to cancel interest payments in any year when difficulty might 
The Agreemen 


t has yet to be ratified by Parliament and the United States 


proposal, to prevent it promptly stopped his small 
allowance. My uncle, who at no time of his life was 
a man who could be easily deterred, borrowed a few 
pounds from a friend and made the voyage notwith- 
standing. I have always regarded that feat of his 
with the greatest admiration. But to sail a centre- 
board yacht single-handed from Oxford to Dublin 
Bay at the height of summer seems to me a far less 
daring act than to set out in November to row across 
the English Channel. The boy with the resolution to 
do that, whatever his motives, must have the spirit 
of the Vikings—and the Commandos—in his veins. 
We want, for the purposes of our society, not fewer 
boys like that, but more. 

The other point is this. What sort of a country 
is it that in peacetime forbids its citizens to leave its 
shores, and employs, presumably, large numbers of 
officials, police, and even, I suppose, spies to prevent 
them doing so? The implication would appear to be 
twofold: that its people want to escape from it, 
and that they cannot be trusted with liberty to come 
and go as they please. I have been told—I hope 
erroneously—that in Russia the death penalty is 
prescribed for those who endeavour to leave the 


Bretton Woods agreements by abolishing the sterling area he 2 yom. 
meeting this commitment. 


I i . A “waiver” : , 
wh Ray simon but germinating gusts 


of liberty of which 

the Great Trimmer, in 
another revolutionary age, wrote with such feeling 
and profound wisdom. Nothing really live or worth- 
while was ever made in 4a strait-jacket ; the bloom of 
quality always turns towards the light it needs, and 
of that light it is the sole just judge. The desire of 
men to compel one another to conform is as old as 
organised society. It has shown itself under many 
thousands of different forms, and it has always ended 
in corruption, servility and sterility. It has been the 
peculiar contribution to human betterment of our 
own national society that it has led mankind several 
steps nearer to the realisation in organised society of 
that fundamental natural need which we term 
liberty. If Progress has any meaning, it means an 
enlargement of freedom of choice; all our boasted 
scientific and mechanical achievements and dis- 
coveries are valueless unless they contribute to this 
end. We must watch ourselves and our rulers to 
see that that enlarged freedom of choice, already 
dangerously reduced in this island nursery of liberty 
by two great wars, is not further regulated away 
in the name of uniformity and administrative tidi- 
ness. We do not want to exchange our birthright 
for a sovereign blue-print neatly tied up in red tape. 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprev Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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POST-OBIT GLIMPSES OF THE JAPANESE NAVY: WARSHIPS IN THEIR GRAVES. 
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BUILT DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND CARRYING THREE AIRCRAFT. 


! THE TWISTED HULK OF A JAPANESE “ISE”-CLASS BATTLESHIP OF 29,990 TONS 
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i ANOTHER JAPANESE WARSHIP IN ITS GRAVE: THIS IS PROBABLY THE 6-IN. 


q “ovopo,” ONE OF 43 CRUISERS OF WHICH 39 











THE REMAINS OF THE 8-IN. JAPANESE CRUISER “TONE,” LAUNCHED IN 1937 


AND REPORTED TO HAVE A DISPLACEMENT OF MORE THAN 10,000 TONS. 


CRUISER 


WERE SUNK BY THE ALLIES. 








Japan's once-mighty fleet, numbering upwards of 400 warships, had besn reduced to 
about fifty still afloat—and many of these heavily damaged—when her emissaries 
signed their country’s unconditional surrender to the Allies. The above photographs, 
reproduced by courtesy of British Newsreels, show some of 
cruisers of this erstwhile navy in the graves to which they were sent by Allied sailors 


and airmen. 


The photographs were taken among the Pacific 


the battleships and 


islands, whose 


shores 











THIS SUNKEN “ISE ”-CLASS BATTLESHIP WAS ONE OF JAPAN'S ORIGINAL TWELVE CAPITAL 


SHIPS, OF WHICH ELEVEN WERE DESTROYED BY THE ALLIES. 
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} AND LATTERLY USED BY JAPAN FOR COAST-DEFENCE PURPOSES. 
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} A BATTERED 8-IN. CRUISER OF THE OLD “IWATE” CLASS, BUILT IN I900 








SUNKEN 8-IN. CRUISER “AOBA,” OF THE “KAKO” CLASS, COMPLETED IN 1927: 
THE FOUR SHIPS OF THIS CLASS HAD A DISPLACEMENT OF 7100 TONS. 


are strewn with wreckage which includes the dead hulks of I! out of 12 of Japan's 
battleships, 8 of her 9 front-line aircraft-carriers, 5 of her 7 light cruisers, all her 
5S escort carriers, 17 of her 19 heavy cruisers, and 22 of her 24 light cruisers. These 
were her losses of capital ships, carriers and cruisers. Among her other fighting 
ships, Japan had only 26 destroyers left of an estimated force of 165, and only I¢ 
of her underwater force of 140 first-line submarines 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF RUNDSTEDT’S LAST OFFENSIVE: 
BASTOGNE AND ST. VITH REVISITED. 


YEAR ago, on 

December 16, Field- 

Marshal Rundstedt 

called on his troops “* to 

give your all in one last 

effort,” and at dawn of 

that day launched his 

full-scale offensive 

against Lt.-Gen. Hodges’ 

U.S. First Army on a 

25-mile front, with Mont- 

joie (Monschau) at the 

north, St. Vith and 

Malmedy in the centre. 

Thick foggy weather 

favoured the attack by 

grounding the Allied Air 

Forces, the enemy had 

achieved both strategical 

and tactical surprise, and 

to quote our Military 

Correspondent at the 

time, ‘the Germans 

went through very 

quickly and they went 

la ee ne E : , deep.’’ Their prime 

cama. " vo vomamnnnnow, Objective, it appeared, 

i, A YEAR-C OFFENSIVE OF DECEMBER was Liége, with its 

? 1944: A KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN “TIGER”? TANK BESIDE A_ PEACEFUL * [Continued opposite. 
i, 


EL DES ARDENNES. 
mnomrmnmerivnrmenn NUNN ssrsmanvammnnsen essessntnsnesatecnceterttiy 
i 


ST. VITH REBORN : WHERE LAST YEAR THE U.S. 7TH ARMOURED AND 82ND 
AIRBORNE DIVISIONS DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN FIERCE FIGHTING. 


ee ee ARE EANA LAELIA EE AEA, ee yenasensaner resets paecananascns oe) 


YEAR'S MOST DRAMATIC BATTLES: A ROAD LEADING INTO BASTOGNE, WHERE ’ A PEACEFUL MAIN STREET OF BASTOGNE, STILL SHOWING TRE SCA 
DIVISION WERE BESIEGED FOR A WEEK DURING RUNDSTEDI'’S LAST FLING , 10ISf AIRBORNE DIVISION DEFIED THE FULL SHOCK ¢ 


8ST. VITH RISING FROM ITS OWN RUINS: WRECKED BUILDINGS BEING PULVERISED TO ¢ 
MAKE CONCRETE BLOCKS TO REPLACE THE WRECKAGE OF THE ARDENNES OFFENSIVE. ‘ 


mann 
carrie 


RUINS AND THE YEAR-OLD TRACES OF BATTLE STILL MARKING A LANE 
ARDENNES VILLAGE OF MARBURG. had failed. To quote our Military Correspondent again, “. .. the offensive, from the | dange 
technical point of view, was well-conceived, and executed in the best professional | in M 
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THE ARDENNES BATTLEFIELDS OF LAST CHRISTMAS: 
SCENES OF GERMANY’S FINAL EFFORT. 


Continued.] 

communications and the 
supplies which they 
judged would be accumu- 
lated there. They nearly 
reached it, and were 
only stopped in the 
neighbourhood of Ver- 
viers, some 10 miles 
short. But the weather 
cleared, the Allied Air 
Forces came into action, 
Montgomery on the 
northern flank of the 
salient, assumed com- 
mand of the American 
as well as the British 
forces and moved in to 
the counter-attack from 
the north, and from the 
south General Patton, 
with the U.S. Third 
Army, launched a heavy 
offensive, one of whose 
immediate aims was the 
relief of the Bastogne 
pocket. Shortly after, 


snow fell and the cam- jw sgn 7 : Sa Sea 
paign was slowed up ““BOBBY’S BLO’S"’: AN AMERICAN GUN MOUNTED THE DAY OF TH 
. 


(Continued below, left. °° GERMAN WINTER OFFENSIVE OF 1944 AND OVER-RUN BY THE ENEMY THE 
; FOLLOWING DAY. 
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TRE SCARS OF THE BATTLE IN WHICH GENERAL MCAULIFFE’S o \ THE AFTERMATH OF VICTORY: THE OUTSKIRTS OF BASTOGNE, SHOWING RUINED BUILDINGS, A KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN 
SHOCK OF THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF A YEAR AGO, ‘ “TIGER” TANK AND A BELGIAN WOMAN WHOSE HUSBAND AND TWO CHILDREN WERE KILLED IN THE BATTLE. 


\ A LEGACY OF THE ARDENNES OFFENSI : A SHIVERING HOUSEWIFE OF ST. VITH AWAI 
DELIVERY OF HER WATER-SUPPLY AMONG THE RUINS. 


manner, by the best German soldier, with a highly competent staff. If it had been f _ - 
carried out with troops of the standard of those of 1940, it would have been terribly ~ WHERE GENERAL MCAULIFFE SAID “Nuts!” TO : DEMAND FOR THE 
dangerous » It is impossible not to compare it with the German break-through SURRENDER OF THE BASTOGNE POCKET: NO LONGER A U.S. COMMAND POST 

in March 1918; in both cases, once the threat had been met, the end was in sight. € a= ; ; me Pear 
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A PAINTER’S LIFE THROUGH A PAINTER’S 








“LIFE, WORK AND SETTING OF PHILIP WILSON STEER”: By D. S. MacCOLL.* 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ILSON STEER died three years ago at the age of 

eighty-two, with his laurels thick upon him, and 

for a generation he has been regarded as the finest English 

painter of his day. But it was not always so. For years 
he was largely ignored or reviled (happily he was 
never entirely dependent on his brush for a_ living), 
and when he became well known he still had to be 
fought for hard, all the more so as he was a secluded 
person who never took up public cudgels for himself or 
for any moveinent, or even against his bugbears—his 
works and his friends were his only means to reputation. 
Amongst those friends, largely brother-artists, one 
of the oldest was Mr. MacColl, who has now written his 
life, and was his public champion more than fifty years 
ago. It was in 1891 that Mr. MacColl (who had succeeded 
on the Spectator a critic who had accused Steer of 
artistic perversity and the abandonment of Life, 
Thought, Art and Common Sense) first wrote an elaborate 
analysis and eulogy of Steer’s work; and in 1894 we find 
him already treating Steer (then thirty-four) as a master : 
‘And now consider: here is a painter about whose 
position there is no serious question among those who 
know ; ask, not the critics, but the one or two men 
among his colleagues who have a right to speak, and 
you will find that their really anxious and interested 
consciousness is of Steer’s existence. The dealers, alive 
to such implicit judgments, know that his day will come, 
but nervously stand back in case it should be not 
to-morrow, but the day after. The Chantry Fund, 
which lavishes thousands on a Dicksee, has never 
found a hundred for a Steer; the committee appointed 
to select English pictures for the Paris Exhibition, 
and perfectly aware of his claims, never invited him 
to send; the critics of leading papers mention him 
not at all or with strange disproportion. No painter 
of this rank, surely, has been so scurvily treated by his 
country since Manet; Manet who during the greater 
part of his career sold nothing, was excluded again 
and again from entrance to the Salon and from 
its rewards, till a new generation of his successful 
borrowers for very shame took him in; Manet, who was 
expiessly excluded from two Universal Exhibitions, and 
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“RAINBOW LANDSCAPE OVER SEVERN,” I901; 
BY P. W. STEER. 


only triumphed there after his death, One can understand 
the hesitation of a sheep-like public, of the buyer who is 
not certain of a speedy return; one understands too well 
how the wheels of reward are worked ; but surely if critics, 
who have no money to lose, and the best reason for whose 
existence is a generous readiness to champion unrecognised 
talent, fall in with this neglect, they are either ill-equipped 
for their office, distracted by considerations that ought 
to have nothing to do with their judgment, or superfluously 
timid.” 

In the light of that, after so many years, one can 
certainly say that Mr. MacColl has seen Steer steadily 
and seen him whole. He was a lifelong friend, and he 
was privy to whatever there was of “event” in Steer’s 
life. But its sub-title is indicative: a mere “ Life” of 
Steer would have been thin indeed. His work was his life, 
and there is little else to be recorded of him of the active 
kind. Of Devonshire yeoman origin, he was born in 
Birkenhead, where his father was teaching painting and had 
married a Miss Hornby. In 1864 the family moved to a 
pleasant house in Herefordshire ; at fourteen Steer went 
to the Hereford Cathedral School; at fifteen he wanted to 
enter the British Museum as a numismatist, but was awed 
by the prospect of years of preliminary work and the 
advice that a knowledge of Sanskrit or Chinese would be 
useful ; then, after a trip to Germany (where he found the 
inhabitants “ ugly and “dirty in eating"), he settled 





+ Life, Work and Setting of Philip Wilson Steer.” By D'S. 
Mactoll. With a full Catalogue of Paintings and List of Water-Colours 
in Public Collections, by Alfred Yockney. Illustrated. (Faber and 
Faber; 25s.) 





STEER AT EIGHTEEN, 





down at a Gloucester school, passing out at twenty-one. 
Then came two years in Paris, and thereafter sixty years of 
painting. He did not travel abroad, except for a few trips 
to France for sketching ; he did not marry ; he was a Special 





1878—SELF-PORTRAIT. 


Constable in the 
Four Years War, 
which exposed 
him to draughts 
of which he had 
a great and 
justifiable 
dread. He took 
holidays with 
friends ; and, 
as soon as he 
was established, 
settled into a 
house in Cheyne 
Walk, where he 
was looked after 
by his former 
nurse (she lived 
till ninety-one), 
kept cats, and 
collected china, 
coins, prints, 
Spoons, and 





“THE BLUE GIRL,” 1909; BY P. W. STEER. 


([lestrations reproduced “ Life, Work and Setting of P’ 
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many other things. 
He disliked large 
parties, and 
detested speaking. 
Even when with 
his cronies, if the 
conversation be- 
came too exact- 
ing for him he 
would quietly go 
to sleep. But the MR. D. S. MACCOLL, THE AUTHOR OF 
oven tenor ”” HE LIFE OF STEER, REVIEWED ON 

of Steer’s way THIS PAGE. 
does not make wr MacColl, himself a painter and a leading 
this book thin. writer on art, hes, been, amsociated with 
Not merely does teer from the earliest days of t w 
it contai y English Art Club. In writing the book he 
1 contain many has been able to draw on his own memories, 
letters, shrewd family records, memoranda from the circle 
and amusing, of Steer’s intimates, correspondence 
from him ami afd papers which Steer left. Mr. MacColl, 
. who was Keeper of the Tate Gallery from 
records of his 1906 to 1911, and of the Wallace Collection 
laconic sayings, from 1911 to ! , took the initiative in 
but it is a aoe the foundation of the National Art Collec- 
7 tions Fund ard the Contemporary Art 

of portraits of Society. 


his friends (not- 

ably Tonks and the whimsical and wayward Sickert), 
and there. is «much incidental criticism, both of 
Steer’s approach and practice and of modern tendencies 
in art. 

In this latter regard, Steer and his biographer 
seem to have been much of one mind. “ Hasn’t 
enough been said of -Cézanne?” said Steer, who had 
admired some of his early work, but not “ ridiculously 
malformed apples, proclaimed by the mystagogues 
to achieve rotundity by being irregular polygons, 
shabby in colour as well”; and Steer and Tonks used 
to refer to Cézanne as “ Mrs. Harris ’’—no wonder, with 
Roger Fry on the warpath! Steer surrendered moment- 
arily to what Mr. MacColl calls ‘“ Seurat’s heresy.” 
About Seurat and Signac, Mr. MacColl does not mince 





“THE MIRROR,” 1891; BY P. W. STEER. 


his words: ‘“ Seurat, son of a small-bourgeois official, 
the crank of one idea, reproduced his father’s type as a crank 


‘in painting; ruined a fine original sense of colour by 


substituting the ridiculous showers of dots, which produced, 
actually, not more vivid colour, but a foggy whitish grey, 
and being a hopelessly inept designer, he either clamped 
upon his meagre drawing a tyrannical geometry, or chose 
out all possible material in harbour scenes of the richly 
paintable Honfleur the most wretched assembly of forms ! “ 

Such lively passages frequently illumine this book ; 
and Steer, though he says little and does little except 
paint his portraits and his great sweeping landscapes 
and cloud-scapes, and refuses contacts with the larger 
world as often as possible, gradually comes to life through 
scattered pictures of him lumbering about, stroking his 
cat, entertaining his guests, driving his little bargains, 
modestly deprecating his achievements, and occasionally 
making remarks which suggested that he thought a great 
many more jests than he uttered. He kept his humour 
to the last. When, as blindness came over, a specialist 
tapped him on the shoulder with a farewell “‘ God help 
you,” he was heard to remark: “ If God couldn’t help me 
he wouldn't charge me three guineas '’"—which is reminiscent 
of Mr. Belloc’s old couplet : 


They murmured as they took their fees 
** There is no cure for this disease.”’ 


The illustrations will give an inkling of Steer’s quality to 
those .who do not know it. A greater revelation should 
come from a single painting now hung in the National Art 
Collections Exhibition in Trafalgar Square. It holds its 
own in the most exacting companv 
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THE PRICE OF WAR IN ONCE-PROUD NUREMBERG. 


; 
a gt ge wit 


THE RUINS OF THE PROUD CITY OF NUREMBERG: THE PRICE OF WAR BROUGHT HOME TO NUREMBERG : 
BLASTED TREES AND SHATTERED BUILDINGS BESIDE (LEFT) THE MAX BRIDGE AND (RIGHT) ONE OF THE 
THE RIVER PREGNITZ, IN THE HEART OF THE CITY. TYPICAL HALF-TIMBERED, HIGH-GABLED BUILDINGS. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND MODERN RUINS : \ A NEW 
THE MEDIAVAL ; TANK CONSTRUCTED IN THE MOAT WHICH RUNS BESIDE 
WALLS OF NUREMBERG. 


USE FOR AN OLD MOAT: AN EMERGENCY WATER- OLD FORTIFICATIONS BATTERED BY MODERN 
SALVAGING TWISTED METAL IN WEAPONS : THE city WALL AND MOAT OF 
NUREMBERG AFTER ALLIED BOMBING 


CITY OF NUREMBERG, BLASTED BY ALLIED BOMBING. THE ANCIENT CITY 
« 


WHAT WAR HAS DONE TO ONE OF THE FINEST MEDIZVAL WALLED CITIES: 2 
AIR-RAID DAMAGE BESIDE THE PREGNITZ, IN THE HEART OF NUREMBERG. y 
——a ieee 
Nowhere, perhaps, has the price of war been so clearly and so rightly shown as in among its chief products."’ Since that date, the city had acquired another industry, 
the once-proud city of Nuremberg. One of the loveliest of mediaval cities, rich in | the propagation and display of the Nazi doctrines—-an industry in which the over 
old buildings and a classic example of the walied town, there was, says the old | weening height of the boom has been equalled only by the appalling Nemesis of the 
Baedeker, ‘no city in Germany so suggestive of the prosperity and artistic taste of | slump. The architects of disaster have been brought for their trial to the scene of 
a ‘city of the Empire’... Machinery, toys, metal-ware, lead pencils and beer are | their most vainglorious pageants, in the ruins their own policies caused, 


GERMAN EAGLE AMONG THE RUINS: THE BATTERED FRONT OF ONE OF THE 


THE 
SHELTER AGAINST MODERN WAR 


GATEWAYS IN NUREMBERG’S CITY WALLS—NO 
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= "| THE HUTMENTS OF BERLIN: WOODEN | S 
OF SOME OF THE HOMELESS HORDES | IN 
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THE ‘‘ BETTER 
CLASS ” WOODEN 
HUTS BUILT BY iN 

\ A RESIDENT OF BERLIN BESIDE THE ALLOTMENT TOOL-SHED WHICH HE HAS CONVERTED 


HOMELESS BERLINERS 7 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS, { INTO A TWO-ROOMED HOME, WITH READY-MADE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


AT GRUNEWALD. 


A ROW OF SOME OF | 
\ 


UAUAAAUARAANLANY, 





GERMAN SOLDIERS, RETURNING FROM RUSSIA TO THE WRECKAGE 
OF THEIR CAPITAL, GATHERED AROUND A FIRE, ATTEMPTING TO 
WARM THEMSELVES AND COOK THEIR MEAGRE FOOD, 


AN OLD MAN AND HIS WIFE, BOMBED OUT OF THEIR HOME IN BERLIN, BESIDE 
THE HUT, BUILT OF SALVAGED TIMBER, IN WHICH THEY NOW LIVE. 


TWO DISCHARGED GERMAN SOLDIERS WHO HAVE MADE THIS WAGON THEIR HOME 
ON WHEELS, DRAWN BY THREE ILL-NOURISHED HORSES. 


W ITH winter already upon them, countless homeless Berliners are desperately snatching 
at any and every expedient to raise a roof over their heads before the really bitter ‘ : L 
weather overtakes them. Our photographs were taken at various “ townships" on the } . oleae . ; ees ccna 
outskirts of the shattered capital, where its former residents have erected, from salvaged 
wood, canvas, corrugated iron, and other bits and pieces of material, such homes as_ (. PROPERTY IN THE SHATTERED WITTENBURG PLACE, 


they can contrive. Some live a communal life—several families in one shack ; others, 
(Continued opposite. 
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} 
: SOME O 
» ONE OF THE REASONS WHY BERLINERS ARE LIVING IN HUTS: BOMB-WRECKED HOUSE ¢ ) 


Genser — 
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'y SOME OF THE FEW BLOCKS OF BERLIN FLATS WHICH ESCAPED. EACH BLOCK FORMERLY 
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SHACKS AND IMPROVISED DWELLINGS 
IN THE SHATTERED GERMAN CAPITAL. 
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A GENERAL VIEW 
OF ONE OF A 
NUMBER OF 
SHANTY-TOWNS 
t rman WHICH HAVE 
) A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN OUTSIDE THE WOOD-AND-CANVAS SHACK IN WHICH THEY ¢ | ARISEN ON THE 
LIVE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF BERLIN, WITH ODDMENTS OF SALVAGED FURNITURE. \ 3 OUTSKIRTS OF 
“ ) BERLIN TO 
SHELTER THE 
HOMELESS. 


| 
t 
| 
; 
| 


A GERMAN NURSE EXPLAINING TO A MOTHER WHY SHE MAY 
NOT LEAVE HER HUT, WHICH HAS BEEN “ ISOLATED " BY THE 
AUTHORITIES OWING TO THE PRESENCE OF TYPHUS AND SCABIES. 


AWM I FINN NARR OES nn AARA 


USING CORRUGATED IRON, TWO HOMELESS BERLINERS BUILT THESE TWO REASONABLY 
PRESENTABLE SHACKS AT GRUNEWALD, IN THE BRITISH ZONE. 


\ some OF THE SIXTEEN BERLINERS WHO NOW SHARE THIS FORMER WORKMEN'S BILLET, 
4 WITH TEN BUNKS. IN THIS ONE ROOM THEY LIVE, COOK, AND SLEEP. 

f 
, 


Continued .} 

more fortunate, have managed to build individual huts for themselves. The Allied 
authorities have encouraged this individual building as far as they are able, and have 
already laid on a common-service water supply to the sites of the shanty-towns, and 
have contrived sanitary services. As will be seen in one of our photographs, showing 
a hut in quarantine, disease has already appeared, though prompt measures are taken 
to keep such outbreaks within as limited bounds as possible 


HOUSED SEVENTY PEOPLE, BUT NOW SHELTERS 125 PERSONS. 


m 
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HE Eighth Indian Division was not on 
my original projected list, and it is not 

so well known to the public as some of the 
others. When I realised more fully the 
estimation in which it was held in Italy, where 
in the final stages some good judges ranked 
it as the finest in the C.M.F., I decided that 
it ought not to be omitted. Its consistency 
was extraordinary. As a division it never 
failed to achieve success, though one of its 
brigades, fighting alone, suffered a disaster and ceased 
to exist. It took objectives which the best troops of other 
formations had failed to carry. It extricated others from 
trouble. It was as efficient a fighting machine at the 
last hour of the last offensive as at any moment in its 
great career. It did not enter a major campaign as a 
division until the autumn of 1943, but it had previously 
accomplished invaluable if, as yet, little-known work on 
the imperial communications. It was raised in the 





THE COMMANDER OF THE EIGHTH INDIAN 
GENERAL D. RUSSELL (LEFT) CONGRATULATED 


Indian Division in January 1943. The Division was raised, in 


Secunderabad area in 1940 by Major-General C. O. Harvey. 
In January 1943, Major-General D. Russell assumed 
command and remained with it to the end. Each of its 
brigades included a British battalion, and its field artillery 
regiments came from the Royal Artillery. Otherwise its 
constitution was in the main northern, with battalions of 
Punjabis, Frontier Force Regiment, Frontier Force Rifles, 
Gurkhas, and (in the brigade which met with misfortune) 
Sikhs. 

In the spring of 1941 the Seventeenth Brigade was 
despatched from India to Iraq to guard the oilfields in 
the Mosul Vilayet. It was the period of the trouble caused 
by the revolt of Rashid Ali, and forces were being sent 
to Iraq to enforce the terms of the treaty with that country. 
This treaty, the terms of which Rashid Ali and his followers 
intended to override, put all Iraqi communications at 
British disposal and gave Britain the right to maintain 
and protect them in the event of war. In July and 
August the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Brigades followed 
to protect the oil refineries on the Persian Gulf, and the 
Eighteenth had some minor actions with Iraqi forces. 
In October the three brigades reassembled under Major- 
General Harvey’s command at Kirkuk, in Northern Iraq, 
and a month later moved to the northern limits of the 
oilfields. Fortifications were erected in view of the possi- 
bility of the Germans forcing a way through Turkey or 
the Caucasus, though it may be confessed that the prospects 
of stopping them if they had done so at that period were 
not bright. The winter was passed in Iraq in no very 
comfortable circumstances, but without the Division having 
been called upon for any serious actiop. 

In 1942 came the British defeat by Rommel in North 
Africa, the loss of Tobruk and its garrison, and the retreat 
to the Alamein position. Reinforcements were urgently 
needed by General Auchinleck. In order to enable it to 
make the thousand-mile trek at top speed, the Eighteenth 
Brigade was given the greater part of the divisional trans- 
port. Straight from the march, on July 1, it was rushed 
to the Dir el Shein ridge, in the path of Rommel’s advance. 
The armoured divisions closed upon it in a dust-storm 
and completely overran it. This brigade was not re-formed. 
From India a new brigade, the Twenty-first, was sent 
out to join the Eighth Indian Division, then near Baghdad. 
Early in 1943 the Division, now commanded by Major- 
General Russell from the good school of the Fourth Indian 
Division, moved into Syria, reaching Damascus in May. 
In June plans were prepared for the seizure of Rhodes, 
but the enterprise was abandoned and the Division was 
warned to be ready for service in the invasion of the 
European continent. It moved down to Egypt, and in 
September sailed from Alexandria for Taranto. Thence 


DIVISION FROM 1943: 
BY GENERAL 
AFTER RECEIVING THE AMERICAN LEGION OF MERIT THIS YEAR. 


Major - General D. Russell succeeded Major - General C. O. Harvey in command of the Eighth but 
i 940, by Major-General u 


Harvey in the Secunderabad area, and its exploits are recounted on this page. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
RECORD OF THE EIGHTH INDIAN DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


it advanced rapidly up the Adriatic coast during an easy 
stage—as was to be proved, the only easy stage—of the 
Italian campaign. After that it had to face very different 
conditions, with the rivers at right angles to the line of 
advance and forming in their deep-cut gorges one barrier 
after another. 

The first of these was the Biferno, the crossing of which 
was forced on October 21 by the 1st Royal Fusiliers of the 
Seventeenth Brigade, with the aid of good work by the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners. On the 26th 
the Nineteenth Brigade passed through 
to seize a commanding position over- 
looking the next river, the Trigno. The 
weather had now broken and the ground 
was so cut up that for three days of 
hard fighting for the passage of the 
river the brigade had to be maintained 
by Indian mule transport companies. 
Meanwhile the Seventeenth Brigade had 
been attached to the Seventy-eighth 
Division, which crossed lower down and 
fought its way towards the Sangro. This 
was the strongest of all the Adriatic 
river - barriers. Tremendous fighting 
occurred here, in the midst of which the 
river suddenly rose 4 ft., isolating the 
troops on the north bank. Next came 
the fourth river, the Moro. The 
Eighth Indian Division was at first 
ordered only to demonstrate while the 
Canadians and New Zealanders attacked, 
but it soon became involved in the main 
battle. It had, in fact, the hardest 
fighting still ahead, in the struggle for 
the road from Ortona to Orsogna, 
which reached its climax on Christmas 
Day. Then gradually the battle died 
down. It had been decided to transfer 
the pressure to the western side of the 
Apennines, where the Anzio landing took 
place early in 1944. Then came the 
main Cassino operation. 

The Eighth Indian Division, with 
the First Canadian Armoured Brigade— 
well . tried as a comrade on_ the 
Adriatic—were called upon to force the 
Rapido. On May 11 a bombardment by 
600 guns fell upon the triangle between 
the Rapido and the Liri, and _ three- 
quarters of an hour later the infantry 
went in. There was a fierce 
struggle for the bridges 
which had been established, 
by great efforts the 
Canadians passed some 
armour across just in time 
to meet the Panzers advancing to counter- 
attack. Here Sepoy Kamal Ram, of the 
3rd-8th Punjabi Regiment, won the Victoria 
Cross for a splendid feat of arms in putting 
out of action German machine-gun nests. 
From the bridgehead the rst-5th Gurkhas 
went through to storm St. Angelo. Then 
the Twenty-first. Brigade burst into the 
enemy’s main position. The battle was won, 
but the Division, ordered to exploit and 
pursue, was to have no rest for another five 
weeks. It pressed on, east of the main 
road to Rome, fighting several actions and 
sometimes temporarily checked, for over two 
hundred miles by the route followed, till 
at the end of June the enemy stood in 
strength near Perugia. Then at last the 
Eighth Indian Division came out for a 
short period of repose. By July 22 it 
had moved some eighty miles to _ the 
north-west. It now pressed up to the loop 
of the Arno round Florence, and on 
August 12 the 1st Royal West Kents, of 
the Twenty-first Brigade, entered the city 
by the Ponte Vecchio. 

It was now faced by the outworks 
of the Gothic Line beyond the Sieve. 
The river was crossed without opposition, 
but bitter fighting in the hills followed. 
On September ro the main line was 
assaulted, and on the 15th the Seventeenth 
Brigade stormed Monte  Stelletto. The 
Gothic Line proper was broken, but beyond 
still lay the wall of the Apennines, which 
here cross the country. The Germans 
defended this even more stubbornly than 
their fortifications. In October there began 
a prolonged and bloody battle for the 
passes. For two months, in bad weather, 
the First, Sixth Armoured, Seventy-eighth 
and Eighth Indian Divisions fought their 
way step by step across the lofty watershed. 
To keep them supplied was in itself a 
tremendous task. They lived hard and 
light. When a_ hostile counter - attack 
recovered the Casalin Ridge, the Division 
executed a turning movement which carried it to 
the eastern foothills. On December 1, when the 
First Division was in peril on Monte Grande, the 
Nineteenth Brigade was rushed to its aid, arriving just in 
time. During this brigade’s absence it was divined that 
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a counter-offensive was impending against 
the United States Ninety-second Division, 
of coloured troops, far away on the Fifth 
Army front in the Serchio Valley, near 
the west coast. The remainder of the 
Eighth Indian Division hurried across, 
but while it was on the route the enemy 
struck his blow. The situation when it 
arrived was dangerously fluid. Major- 
General Russell took command of the 
whole sector and blocked the German advance. By 
the New Year there was once more a stable front. 

The Division was sent back to Pisa for the longest rest 
it had enjoyed since arriving in Italy, but even this was 
a matter of a few weeks only. In mid-February it went 
back to the Adriatic coast to relieve Canadians, who were 
to be sent to the Western Front. This was an ugly 
position, faced by the Senio, which flowed, between flood- 
banks, high above the plain. On April 9 the Eighth 
Indian and New Zealand Divisions and the Polish Corps 
launched their attack. The Indians made good use of 
flame-throwers against German weapon-pits in the sides 
of the flood-banks. When the infantry was over the river, 
cable ropeways were employed to take across anti-tank 
guns and jeeps. In a dashing attack the 3rd-8th Punjabis 
broke the stubborn defence. On April 11 the enemy’s 
position covering the Santerno was heavily bombarded, 
and a passage was forced. This time, however, the Indians 
were not called on to do the exploitation as well as carry 
out the assault. The Sixth Armoured and Seventy-eighth 
Divisions went through. The end was drawing close 
now, and at last the German forces in Italy, including 
some of the best divisions in the enemy’s armies, 
were beginning to crack. There remained, however, 
one more exciting phase, in which the Eighth Indian 
Division showed as much dash as if it had come fresh 
to the task. 

The first feature of this final phase was, where the 
Eighth Indian Division was concerned, the dash to envelop 
Ferrara. In crossing the Po there was no question of the 
usual procedure of establishing a small force in a bridge- 
head and throwing bridges to enable the main body to 
follow. The need for hurry and the slackening in the 
enemy’s resistance called for more rough-and-ready methods, 
and, in fact, before a bridge had been built across the 
wide river two-thirds of the Division had made its way 
across. Then the Division advanced to the Adige, nar- 
rower but swifter in current, and here again the leading 
battalions, the 1st-5th Gurkhas and rst-12th Frontier 
Force Regiment, crossing in company with amphibious 
tanks, were over before the first bridge was up. The 
Eighth Indian Division next headed, at break-neck speed, 
for Padua and Venice. The Germans were throwing in 
their hand. Emissaries secretly despatched to Caserta 
were already discussing the details of unconditional sur- 
render, and the first of the series of German capitulations 
was about to be signed. But while the talk was in pro- 
gress the 6th D.C.O. Lancers raced forward on the road to 
Austria, caught up with one of the toughest of the Division’s 
foes, the First Parachute Division, and took the surrender 


INDIAN SEPOY TO WIN THE V.C. IN THE LATE WAR: 
SEPOY KAMAL RAM, V.C., OF THE 3RD-8TH PUNJABI REGIMENT. 


ne-gun 
destroyed a third, which were holding up the advance. He was wounded in the action 


Reproduced from the portrait by Simon Elwes. 


of 11,000 men. Rough and bald as this sketch of the 
Eighth Indian Division's operations in Italy may be, I 
trust it will at least explain the belief, which I have already 
attributed to scme observers, that in the last year it was 
just about the best in the theatre. 
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IN LONDON TO BE DECORATED BY THE KING: 


NEWS 


THE WEEK: 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


LIEUT. IAN 


FRASER (LEFT) AND LEADING SEAMAN JOSEPH MAGENNIS. 


SIR HARTLEY SHAWCROSS. 
The Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, chief British 
Prosecutor in the trial of the Nazi leaders, made a vigorous 
five-hour speech at Nuremberg on December 4, when he pre- 
sented the British case against the Nazis. He traced the 
systematic breaking of treaties by the German leaders, 
for which the supporters of Hitler were held responsible. 


war. 
fully attacked the 
diver. 
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GENERAL PATTON. 
General Patton, Commander of the United States Fifteenth 
Army, was injured on December 9, when the car in which 
he was travelling collided with an army truck on an 
a near Mannheim. He was taken to hospital in 
Heidelberg suffering from a serious spinal injury. General 
Patton has commanded the Fifteenth Army since October. 


GENERAL McNARNEY. 
General Joseph McNarney, the new Commander of the 
American occupation forces in succession to General 
Eisenhower, predicted at a Press conference at Frankfort 
that Germany would be occupied at least ten years, and 
probably er. General McNarney arrived in Germany 
from Washington at the end of November. 


ARCHBISHOP LORD 
WHO 


Lord 


to enter the Church. In 1901 he became 


Lieut. Fraser and Leading Seaman Magennis have been flown to this country from the 
Far East to receive the V.C. for their part in one of the most outstanding exploits of the 
Lieut. Fraser was in command of H.M. Midget Submarine “‘ XE-3”’ which success- 

Japanese cruiser “ Takao.” Leading Seaman Magennis served as a 
A full pictorial account of their courageous action appears on pages 656-657. 


LANG OF LAMBETH, FOR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AN ARCHBISHOP, 
DIED SUDDENLY ON 
of Lambeth, Archbishop of Canterbury for fourteen years until March 1942, died 
suddenly in London on December 5, aged eighty-one. Lord Lang was the son of a Scottish 
Presbyterian minister ; educated at Glasgow University and Balliol, he studied law before he decided 
Bishop of Stepney, and in 1908 Archbishop of York, a 


MR, G. D. ROBERTS, K.C. 
Mr. G. D. Roberts, Recorder of Exeter, made biting comments 
on the German “code of honour” when he addressed the 
tribunal at Nuremberg in the closing stages of the British 
presentation of their case against the Nazi leaders. He 
showed how they had flagrantly ignored their solemn under- 
takings to respect the neutrality of the Low Countries. 


MR, JUSTICE WILLMER. 
Mr. Henry Gordon Willmer, who was recently appointed 
to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice, is the son of 
a former Mayor of Birkenhead, and has represented the 
Board of Trade in many shipping inquiries. He was 
educated at Birkenhead School and at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 


DR. SIBELIUS. 
Dr. Sibelius, the Finnish composer, celebrated his eightietn 
birthday on December 8. A special commemorative stamp 
was issued and the celebrations ended with a festival! 
concert held in Helsinki. Though Dr. Sibelius was not 
well enough to attend the concert, he received official 
and private delegations at his country home 


DECEMBER 5. 


post he held for twenty years before his translation to Canterbury. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. J. ELDRIDGE. 
The recently-appointed Director-General of Artillery, 
Major-General . J. Eldridge, will be in charge of 
Britain's defences against the atomic bomb. General 
Eldridge, who is forty-eight, was an artillery officer 
in the first World War. In the late war he fought as 
a lieutenant-colone! in Italy, and was later promoted 
to brigadier 


MR. J. E. WHITTAKER, M.P. 
Mr. Whittaker, Socialist M.P. for Heywood and 
Radcliffe since the General Election, was found 
dead near Burnley on December 9 after being 
missing from home for two days. Mr. Whittaker, 
who was forty-eight, had been in ill-health for 
several weeks. ¢@ was a former president of 
the Schoolmasters’ Association 


LIEUT.-GENERAL YAMASHITA. 
Lieut.-General Yamashita, the former Japanese 
commander in the Philippines and conqueror of 
Singapore, was found “ guilty” by the American 
Military Commission in Manila of condoning war 
crimes, and sentenced to death. Yamashita has 
sent an application to the United States asking 
the Supreme Court for a review of the case 


VASLAV WNIJINSKY. 
Vaslav Nijinsky, the great dancer, is back in Vienna 
with his wife, but he remembers nothing of his pre 
vious visits. Nijinsky’s career was brought to an end 
by a mental breakdown twenty-seven years ago, when 
he was only twenty-eight. A new generation has 
grown up who never saw Nijinsky dance, but hi 
undiminished fame will never die 
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ONE OF THE WAR’S MOST DARING EXPLOITS: THE BRITISH 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEctAL Artist, G. H. Davis, FROM SKETCHES BY AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF LiEuT. IAN FRASER, V.C. 
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$B -LIEUTENANT CAPTAIN COXSWAIN Olver. 
AT OIVING CONTROLS. (ENGINE ROOMARTIFICER) (LEADING SEAMAN) 


2.—LIEUT. FRASER, IN COMMAND, HAVING DELIBERATELY LEFT THE SAFE CHANNEL TO AVOID ENEMY HYDRO- 

PHONE POSTS, IS NAVIGATING A MINEFIELD. ONCE, SIGHTING A TANKER WITH ARMED ESCORT, HE WAS 

FORCED TO LIE ON THE BOTTOM FOR HALF AN HOUR. (LATER, HE DISCOVERED THAT THE “ XE-3” HAD 
BEEN ACTUALLY RESTING ON A MINE, WHICH DID NOT EXPLODE!) 


I-—EARLY DAWN, JULY 26, 1945: THE OPERATION CREW OF THE 
“ xz-3,"" WHICH HAD BEEN TOWED BY THE SUBMARINE “ STYGIAN ” 
_%O WITHIN 40 MILES OF ITS TARGET, BEING FERRIED IN A RUBBER 
DINGHY TO THE “ xE-3"" TO TAKE OVER FROM THE PASSAGE CREW. 
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4.—THE “ XE-3," PROCEEDING TO ATTACK THE “ TAKAO” IN SHALLOW WATER, AND WITH 

HER OWN KEEL SCRAPING THE SEA-BED, SHE MIT THE CRUISER’S PLATING WITH A BANG 

JUST BELOW THE FORE TURRET, AND HAD TO REVERSE IN PREPARATION FOR MAKING 
A SECOND APPROACH, 


3.10.30 A.M.: LIEUT, FRASER HAD SIGHTED THE TRAWLER GUARDING THE SUBMARINE 

NETS ACROSS THE JOHORE STRAIT, HE WAS PREPARED TO CUT THE NETS, BUT FOUND 

THe “Gate” OPEN, AND 18 SEEN CREEPING SAFELY THROUGH, PASSING QUITE CLOSE 
TO THE GUARD-SHIP WITHOUT BEING OBSERVED. 


THE DRAMATIC STORY OF AN ATTACK WHICH SANK THE JAPANESE CRUISER “TAKAO” AT SINGAPORE 


Among the dacorations at the Investiture at Buckingham Palace last Tuesday, 
December |1, were two V.C.s gained during one of the war's most daring exploits— 
the successful attack by the British midget submarine ‘“* XE-3"' on the Japanese 
heavy cruiser ‘‘ Takao "' in the Johore Strait, Singapore, in July of this year. The 
V.C.s were awarded to the submarine’s commander, Lieut. Ian Fraser, R.N.R., 
and her diver, Leading Seaman James Magennis. The attack was made from 


a base 480 miles from Singapore, the midget submarine being towed by a larger 
submarine, the ‘‘ Stygian,”’ to within 40 miles of its target. From the moment 
when the crew of the “‘ XE-3"' entered their submarine they embarked on a series 
of hair-raising adventures, including the navigation of enemy minefields. hurried 
submergings among mines on sighting enemy ships, the negotiation of the net-boom 
defences within a few feet of the guard-ship, and finally lying beneath the cruiser's 
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MIDGET SUBMARINE ATTACK WHICH GAINED TWO V.Cs. 


(In CoMMAND), AND LEADING SEAMAN JAMES MAGENNIS, V.C. (THE DIVER), OF THE MIDGET SUBMARINE “ XE-3.” 
; es , ae 

f. > ie 
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5.—BETWEEN 3 P.M. AND 4 P.M.: THE MIDGET SUBMARINE IN POSITION UNDER THE CRUISER’S KEEL. IN THIS SECOND APPROACH THE “ XE-3,"" IN “BAD TRIM,’’ HAD PASSED CLOSE TO 
arma leet naga ate feecage pene soe OWING TO THE UNUSUAL SHAPE OF THE CRUISER’S HULL, THE ‘“‘ XE-3’S"’ ANTENN#, USED FOR HOLDING HER 
CLEAR OF THE FLAT BOTTOM OF AN ORDINARY SHIP, , 


: 








6.—THE CRUISER’S HULL PREVENTED LEADING SEAMAN MAGENNIS FULLY OPENING 
THE MATCH OF THE AIR LOCK, THROUGH WHICH HE 16 SEEN STRUGGLING, 
TO FIND THAT A FAULTY JOINT IN HIS DIVING-SUIT WAS SENDING A TEL - THE CRUISER’S HULL, AFTER SCRAPING IT CLEAN TO MAKE THEM 


TALE STREAM OF AIR BUBBLES TO THE SURFACE. Y HOLD. HE SWAM WITH ONE LIMPET AT A TIME FROM SUBMARINE 
. : TO CRUISER——-HALF AN HOUR OF DANGEROUS AND EXHAUSTING WORK, 


‘a 


7---LEADING SEAMAN MAGENNIS ATTACHING LIMPET EXPLOSIVES TO 








STARBOARD SIDE =~ ON THE BOTTOM, UNDER THE CRUISER), THE “X5-3°' WITHDREW, 
TO STOP IN ONLY 15 FT. OF CLEAR WATER, WITHIN so FT. OF THE CRUISER, FOR MAGENNIS 


OT RELEASE THE EMPTY LIMPET.CHARGE CASE ON HER PORT SIDE. 
AGAIN, EXHAUSTED AS HE WAS, AND ATTEMPT TO JETTISON THE CASE, WHICH HE FINALLY SUCCEEDED IN DOING BY RELEASING THE ATTACHMENT BOLTS. 


7 


THE SUBMARINE CREW CARRYING THROUGH THEIR DARING TASK UNDER CONTINUOUS DIFFICULTIES. 


rendezvous with the ‘ Stygian"’ again. The crew of the midget submarine 
had been on duty with no sleep for 52 hours, the coxswain having been con- 
stantly at the helm for 30 hours. It was subsequently learned that the charges 
exploded at about 9.30 p.m. on July 26, tearing a 60-ft. by 30-ft. hole in the hull 
of the “* Takao,"’ putting her turrets out of action, damaging her range-finders, flood 
ing several compartments, and immobilising the cruiser for the remainder of the war 


keel with a tell-tale stream of air bubbles rising to the surface from a faulty joint 
of the diver’s suit as he worked for half an hour attaching limpet charges to the 
eruiser’s hull. With the task apparently finished, the diver had to come out 
again with the submarine lying in only 15 ft. of clear water within 50 ft. of 
the cruiser, to struggle with the empty limpet-case which refused to be jettisoned 
until he freed the bolts. The “ XE-3" eventually got clear and made her 
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FIGHTING THE GREATEST CRIME WAVE SINCE 1919: THE INFORMATION ROOM AT SCOTLAND YARD, SHOWIN 


Britain is, at the moment, experiencing a crime wave which is testing the police 
organisation to its utmost. Fostered by the Black Market, which provides a ready 
means of disposing of the proceeds of robbery, gangsterism is on the increase. In 
most cases the men concerned are armed and are not slow to use violence. There 
ire nearly 9000 deserters at large in the country, including Americans and Poles, 
and it is from their ranks that the gangs are recruited. The police are convinced 


that with the co-operation of the public they can put an end to this unwelcome 


legacy of the war. The organisation already exists at Scotland Yard and has 
been in use for some years, but many of the public still seem to be unaware of the 
necessity of making use of it or to appreciate how important early information 
can be. The system is simple—anyone who has been a victim of crooks or notices 
suspicious characters has only to dial “ 999" on the nearest telephone and ask 
for “‘ Police,’’ and the operator will immediately switch the caller through to the 
Information Room at Scotland Yard. As soon as the call comes through a red 


light fi 
down t 
maps <¢ 
of ever 
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on an. 
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5S “OPERATIONS” ROOM IN THE BATTLE OF THE CRIME WAVE. 


PTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT SCOTI.AND YARD. 
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>, SHOWING (LEFT) WHERE CALLS ARE RECEIVED AND (RIGHT, BACKGROUND) POLICE RADIO OPERATORS. 











nas light flashes on, giving it priority, and a policeman accepts the call. He takes | the scene of the crime or suspected crime. In the same way a network of fast 
the down the message on a pad and goes down the room to where there are four large police-cars can be formed to prevent a get-away by car. Our drawing shows, on 
ion | maps of the London area. On these maps coloured counters show the position the left, police telephone-operators receiving ‘999’ calls as well as routine 
ses | of every wireless car and river police-boat. He notes the position of the “ incident " inquiries, and, in the centre, a recording officer and the inspector in charge. Beyond 
isk | and of the nearest police-car and drops a ring over it to show it is now employed | are the four map-tables of the London area and, in the right background, radio 
he on an inquiry. From there he passes on to the radio operators, who call up the operators in touch with police patrol-cars. In the doorway can be seen Chief 


‘ed police-car and pass on the message. Within two minutes the car is on its way to Inspector Roman, who is head of the department 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS; PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT BRIGHTON; A VAMPIRE FEAT. 


phe 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH MAKING FRIENDS WITH A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


A.T.S. AT BRIGHTON AT THE ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, BRIGHTON : 
ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH INSPECTING 
DURING HER VISIT TO OPEN A NEW HOSPITAL WING, PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD PATIENT. PATIENT AT THE ROYAL 
Princess ag ote paid her first official visit to Brighton on December 4, the occasion being the patients. After luncheon in the board-room, the Princess drove to the Dome and attended a concert 
ning her Royal Highness of a new observation wing at the Royal Alexandra Hospital for given by the Southern Philharmonic Orchestra in aid of the Royal Alexandra Hospital, and during 
Children, ig a Princess, who wore olive green, with a green ostrich feather in her brown hat, was the interval she received purses containing gifts totalling £1500 in aid of the hospital. Later, she 
drove to Preston Manor, where she had tea with the Mayor and Mayoress and members of the 


greeted by crowds as she drove through the streets from the station to the hospital. After the opening 
ceremony of the new wing she made a tour of the hospital, chatting with several of the young Corporation of Brighton before returning to London. 


THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVING ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL WITH FIELD-MARSHAL LORD 
MILNE, THE MASTER GUNNER, AFTER THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MEMORIAL SERVICE. - " 
%e , ~ > , ~ 
While Princess Elizabeth was engaged on her duties at wane. the King and Queen were attending WOMEN'S LAND ARMY MEMBERS MARCHING THROUGH ST. PAUL S CHURCHYARD—PART 
the Royal Artillery Memorial Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the day being St. Barbara’s—the patron OF A PROCESSION OF 750—-TO MEET THE QUEEN AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
saint of artillerymen. The King and Queen were received by the Master Gunner, Field-Marshal Lord 
Milne. One hundred trumpeters. in the ceremonial dress of the regiment were stationed outside the © See? ee nS 0 ae far ay ig Ai Sgt A ton 
West Door, and sounded the “Last Post.” The “Reveille” was sounded from the West Gallery. of the Grenadier Guards, before attending a party at the Mansion House, where they were addressed 
: F by the Queen, who presented arm-bands. The Queen subsequently had tea with the Land Giris in 
. the reception-rooms. The party was held to celebrate the W *s sixth year. 





95-M.P.H. TEST LANDINGS BY THE VAMPIRE: THE AIRCRAFT 


COMMANDER E. M, BROWN TAKING OFF FROM THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.M.S. “ OCEAN” THE FIRST OF FOUR 
" GUIDED IN BY SIGNALLING BATS. 


IN A VAMPIRE—-THE FIRST JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT TO OPERATE FROM AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, TOUCHING-DOWN ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.M.S. “ OCZAN, 
Another ——ey le Pa pn of aviation was reached on December 4 when Lieut.-Commander picking up the first arrester-wire, which brought the aircraft to rest in 100 ft. In taking off after- 
E. M. Brown, R.N jef naval test pilot, landed a jet-propelled de Havilland Vampire on the wards the Vampire was airborne in half the length of the flight-deck. Four satisfactory landings were 
flight-deck of the pine Se. H.M.S. “ Ocean” off the Isle of Wight. This is a new type of aircraft made in all. he trial was witnessed by Vice-Admiral Sir nis Boyd (“ Admiral Air”), officials of 
for the Navy, but although the occasion was the first trial on aircraft-carriers and was made in rather the Ministry of Aircraft Production, and members of the technical staff of the de Havilland Company. 
dirty weather, it was a complete success. In Mr. SGrown’s first trial he made a perfect landing, With a full speed of 540 m.p.h., the Vampire lands at no more than 95 m.p.h 


LIEUT, 
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THE FAR EAST: THE MULLINGER CLUB, MUSSOORIE, HIGH 
UP IN THE HIMALAYAS, HARD BY THE BORDERS OF TIBET. 


provides magnificent views across the Siwalik Hills to the plains, and northward 
The Mullinger Club is not the only leave centre 
Others include the Himalaya Club, commandeered 


club at Mussoorie, 6600 ft. up on a Himalayan ridge, itself hard by 
for the purpose by Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United Provinces, and 


A “SHANGRI-LA’’ FOR BRITISH TROOPS ON LEAVE IN 


the buildings of Shangri-La, the fictional Tibetan com- 
this to the peaks of the snowy range. 


for British troops in Mussoorie. 


Strangely reminiscent. of 
munity of eternal youth in James Hilton’s novel “Lost Horizon" is 


picturesque 

the borders of Tibet. It is one of many clubs and buildings now converted for 

use as leave centres for British troops stationed in the Far East. In pre-war 

days it had been used for the wives and families of British other ranks, and during its present use by its proprietor at his own expense 

the war it housed evacuees from Burma and, later, British troops under convalescent club amenities in the United Provinces Unit is Brigadier Cumming, who 
a V.C. in Malaya. He is helped by a band of W.V.S. and other voluntary workers, 


It is to Mussoorie that the European residents of the United Provinces 
lovely mountain scenery co-ordinated by the Administrative Commandant, Major Henson, of the Indian Army 


originally a theatre and skating-rink, but transformed to 
The officer in charge of 


gained 


the Allied Forces Club, 


treatment 
normally flock in the summer, for its position among 
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THE WEAPONS OF WAR; 


<= ; 
s ~n 
RESISTING RETURN TO GERMANY: PRISONERS OF WAR IN SWEDEN LINKING ARMS TO RESIST 
SWEDISH POLICE ROUNDING THEM UP FOR REPATRIATION. 


Considerable trouble has been experienced by the Swedish Govern- 
ment in the matter of the return of German military internees to 
their own country, in this case the Russian-occupied zone of 
Germany. Trouble started in connection with a small number of 
Balts, who had been conscripted into the German Army and who 

(Continued opposite. 














SPLITTING THE ATOM-SPLITTER : AMERICAN TROOPS APPLY- U.S. TROOPS (ABOVE) REMOVING THE “ATOM GUN”; 
ING A CUTTING-TORCH TO A JAPANESE CYCLOTRON AT TOKYO, (BELOW) EXTRACTING A VACUUM CHAMBER. 


In atomic research to date an essential and complex part of the plant has always been the cyclotron—the apparatus in which and by means of 

which the nucleus is bombarded by a stream of neutrons. Among the relatively limited number of the world’s known cyclotrons was, until 

recently, one in the Nishina Laboratory at Tokyo. This no longer exists. In accordance with the Allied programme of denying atomic energy 

research to the Japanese, steps were taken to destroy this costly and vital plant; and our pictures show personnel of an American Engineer 
Aviation Battalion dismantling and destroying the machine. 





RIOTS IN BUCHAREST: 


SURROUNDING 


Dec. 15, 1945 


AND WAR’S AFTERMATH. 





DEATH AND MUTILATION SOONER THAN REPATRIATION ° 


CROWDS IN THE ROYAL SQUARE, ON KING 
AN OVERTURNED AND BURNING VEHICLE. 


GERMAN PRISONERS WHO COMMITTED 
SUICIDE OR WOUNDED THEMSELVES. 


Continued.) 

feared stern treatment on their return to Russian territory, as they 

are now Russian subjects. The feeling spread to German internees, 

who after several days’ hunger-strike resisted Swedish police and 

troops who rounded them up for repatriation. Many of them 
committed suicide and others gave themselves wounds. 


THE MASSACRE OF AN ENTIRE FAMILY COMMEMORATED IN 
A MEMORIAL IN THE TRAGIC VILLAGE OF ORADOUR-SUR-GLANE. 
Oradour-sur-Glane, sometimes called the “ French Lidice,”’ was the 
scene of one of the worst German . in Western Europe. On 
June 10, 1944, 200 German Storm T rs in less than two hours 
wiped out all but a handful of the 120 inhabitants of the village. 
The village is being reconstructed, and we show here the memorial 
of the Dupic nl —tee women, four men—all massacred. 


MICHAEL'S BIRTHDAY, 


On King Michael's birthday, November 8, when a crowd of about 40,000, it is stated, were celebrating 


IN PARIS: A GERMAN 
IN SEPTEMBER 1944. 


A TROPHY OF WAR, NOW ON SHOW AT THE ST. LAZARE STATION 
ARMOURED TRAIN, WHICH WAS CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH FIRST ARMY 


cordoned off part of the city. 


the royal birthday in front of the Palace at Bucharest, firing broke 


out and heavily armed troops 
that seven were killed and sixty-one injured, and 


It is reported 
Rumanian official circles state that the National Peasant and Liberal Parties were attempting disorders. 
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OFFICIALLY OPENED ON DECEMBER 10: THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE. 











they 
ees, 
and 
hem 
THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE, WHICH WAS OFFICIALLY OPENED BY MR. HERBERT MORRISON, LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, ON DECEMBER 10: A DRAWING SHOWING THE SIMPLICITY 
OF ITS DESIGN, WHICH IS MODERN IN CHARACTER, WITH FIVE GRACEFUL SPANS. (Sfectally drawn bv Svdney R. Jones and now reprinted) 
a) a a 
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ee 
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THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE, WHICH HAS BEEN OPEN TO TRAFFIC SINCE [942 BETWEEN HIGH- AND 


AS THE CAMERA SEES IT: 
(INSET, RIGHT) MR. HERBERT MORRISON 


LOW-WATER MARKS THE BUTTRESSES ARE FACED WITH GRANITE FROM THE OLD BRIDGE. 
CUTTING THE TAPE TO OPEN THE BRIDGE. 





ATERLOO BRIDGE, which was partially opened to traffic on August 1!, 1942, and was made available up to its full 
width on November 21 last year, ‘was officially opened by Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the Council, on 
December 10. Although no longer a member of the L.C.C., Mr. Herbert Morrison was Leader of the Council during the 
prolonged discussion over the new bridge and laid the first stone. Eleven years ago he inaugurated the demolition work on 
the old bridge. His arrival to open the new bridge was announced by London Fire Brigade trumpeters sounding a fanfare. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Morrison said that it was remarkable that the Luftwaffe had not been able to do any 
serious damage to the Thames bridges, and remarked: “| was a few yards from this bridge when a bomb came through it; 
nevertheless, it survived." Mr. Robertson, chairman of the L.C.C., pointed out the coincidence that the old bridge was 
finished during the Napoleonic Wars. The Mayors of Westminster and Lambeth were also present 
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STILLS FROM 


SHAW’S 


“CASAR AND 





—_— 
ers. 33 


CHIEF NURSE-—-AND UNOFFICIAL EXECUTIONER—-FTATATEETA (FLORA ROBSON) CELEBRATES 
HER MURDER OF POTHINUS, PROSTRATING HERSELF BEFORE THE GREAT GOD RA. 





BEAUTY AND BEAUTY S JEALOUS MENTOR: CLEOPATRA (VIVIEN LEIGH) AND HER 
CHIEF NURSE, FTATATEETA (FLORA ROBSON), IN THE BEDCHAMBER SCENE. 


Thursday, December 13, was the date arranged for the world premiére of what is 
perhaps the most important—and certainly the costliest—film ever produced in 
Great Britain—Gabriel Pascal's Technicolor version of Bernard Shaw's ‘‘ Cesar and 
Cleopatra,” starring Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra and Claude Rains as Caesar. The 
opening, which Queen Mary arranged to honour with her presence, took place at 
the Odeon, Marble Arch. Shaw's sparkling comedy was published in 1900 in “ Plays 
for Puritans,” and produced in London in 1907, and subsequent London revivals 
have taken place in 1913, 1928, and 1932. Production of the film version began over 


CLEOPATRA ” — PERHAPS 
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ON THE QUAYSIDE AT ALEXANDRIA—IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—CASAR (CLAUDE RAINS) APPOINTS 
RUFIO (BASIL SYDNEY) GOVERNOR OF EGYPT IN HIS ABSENCE, 








LASE-MAJESTE: CLEOPATRA (VIVIEN LEIGH) REPRIMANDS HER LADIES-IN-WAITING FOR LAUGHING 


AT HER ESCAPADE: A SCENE IN THE MUSIC ROOM IN THE PALACE. 


two years ago, in [943, and was originally budgeted to cost £450,000. Numerous 
difficulties—-among which have been Vivien Leigh's illness, wartime conditions, bad 
weather and difficulties in connection with the building of the magnificent sets 

have delayed the completion and lifted the ceiling of the budget to something in the 
neighbourhood of £1,300,000. The cast is thick with stars, among whom may be 
mentioned: Stewart Granger as Apollodorus; Flora Robson as Ftatateeta; Basil 
Sydney as Rufio; Cecil Parker as Britannus ; Raymond Lovell as Lucius Septimius ; 
Francis L. Sullivan as Pothinus; Harda Swanhilde and Olga Edwardes” as Iras 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT FILM PRODUCED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ZZ 
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THE FRIGHTENED GIRL AND THE ENIGMATIC SPHINX : FRIGHTENED BY THE ROMAN ADVANCE, 
CLEOPATRA (VIVIEN LEIGH) SEEKS PROTECTION FROM “‘A DEAR LITTLE KITTEN OF A SPHINX.” 


CLEOPATRA’S FAREWELL TO CASAR: VIVIEN LEIGH AND CLAUDE RAINS IN GABRIEL PASCAL’S 
TECHNICOLOR VERSION OF BERNARD SHAW’S “‘ CH#SAR AND CLEOPATRA.” 


& 
» 


7 


‘FOR ONCE I WILL SACRIFICE MY COMFORT .. ."": C4#SAR (CLAUDE RAINS) SUCCUMBS TO CLEOPATRA’S “OLD GENTLEMAN MEETS GIRL: THE YOUNG CLEOPATRA (VIVIEN LEIGH) AND 
PERSU ASIONS AND ACCEPTS A GLASS OF WINE. THE FIFTY-YEAR-OLD CASAR (CLAUDE RAINS) IN THE SHADOW OF THE SPHINX 


and Charmian. Also appearing are Robert Adams, Michael Rennie, Ernest which Vivien Leigh wears for her coronation as Cleopatra was made out of cloth of 
Thesiger and Stanley Holloway. Production started at Gainsborough Studios, | gold, embroidered with jewels. Hundreds of costumes have been designed by 
Islington, but moved to Denham, where a new “' city "' has been built—Alexandria Oliver Messel, and in luxury of set and costume the film rivals the most lavish of 
with lake, market-place, terraces, city square, walls and streets, all on the most American productions. In the cast of 108 are twenty to thirty actors and actresses 
magnificent scale and in the richest colour. This city had its own utilities—-power, of West End standing, and in the crowd scenes at Cleopatra's Palace at Alexandria, 
water, lighting and telephones—and water from the River Colne was pumped into a the Memphis Palace, and at the Pharos Lighthouse, crowds 2000 strong were regularly 
huge tank in which Caesar's ga!leys have been sailing. A private police force guarded used. All of which, combined with Shaw's wit and sense, should go far to redress 
the city by night. Jewels and costumes have been on the same scale ; and the robe Britain's adverse balance in the film trade 
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NEWS FROM ALL 
QUARTERS: 
A PICTORIAL SURVEY. 








’ 


A ‘‘ SIT-DOWN ”’ STRIKE IN CALCUTTA : DEMONSTRATORS THE OPENING SESSION OF THE JAPANESE DIET: EMPEROR PUTTING THE FINAL TOUCHES TO A _ FUSELAGE WINDOW. 

HOLDING UP TRAINS IN HOWRAH STATION. HIROHITO READING AN IMPERIAL RESCRIPT. A CARPENTER WORKS ON THE NEW BRISTOL BRABAZON AIR-LINER_ 
The trial of “Indian National Army” officers who served On November 27 the Emperor Hirohito opened a new session of the Civil aviation will benefit from the experience gained in aircraft con- 
under the pte see. in some cases, tried to get recruits for Imperial Diet by reading his Imperial Rescript in the House of Peers. struction and management during the war. There has been a considerable 
their force by terrorist methods, led to strikes and demonstrations As he read the members stood with bowed heads. It was a forty- improvement in fuel-consumption rates and greater pay-loads and speeds 
in India. Our photograph was taken during recent disturbances word document and, at its conclusion, the Emperor exhorted the have been attained. This will in turn be reflected in cheaper fares and a 
in Calcutta, and shows one method adopted for enforcing a strike members present to “do your best.” Although space had been growth of passenger traffic. Above we show the Bristol Brabazon air-liner, 


of transport workers on the railway. reserved for them, no women attended the ceremony. which should be in operation by 1947. 
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THE FUNERAL PYRE OF JAPANESE “SUICIDE” AIRCRAFT: PART OF THE HUGE DUMP OF CARRYING OUT THE U.S. POLICY OF DESTROYING ALL JAPANESE EQUIPMENT : 
KAMIKAZE "PLANES WHICH WAS SPRAYED WITH PETROL AND SET ON FIRE BY FLAME-THROWING PRISONERS EMPLOYED IN PUSHING LARGE NUMBERS OF GUNS FROM A LANDING-CRAFT 
. TANKS AT SASEBO, THE JAPANESE NAVAL AIR STATION, INTO THE SEA OFF SAISHU ISLAND, WHERE TONS OF WEAPONS ARE DISPOSED OF. 





A SIDELIGHT ON THE USE OF CAMOUFLAGE AND DECOYS IN WARTIME: A COLLAPSIBLE A GRIM RELIC OF AN INDONESIAN MURDER: THE BURNT-OUT CAR IN WHICH BRIGADIER 
PNEUMATIC RUBBER LANDING-CRAFT USED TO DECEIVE THE GERMANS. A. W. $. MALLABY WAS SHOT BY EXTREMISTS AT SURABAYA, 


tment recently disclosed that a fleet of collapsible pneumatic rubber landing-craft were The car shown above was that used by the late Brigadier A. W. S. Mallaby when, on October 30, he 
L OS We Sees pa A important operations in the European theatre of war. When collapsed set out with two other officers to arrange details of a cease-fire with local Indonesian leaders at 
the “ boats’ could be compactly packed and were easy to transport to operational areas, where they could Surabaya. The car was stopped by extremists, who shot Brigadier Mallaby in the car. The other 
be inflated quickly. In the same way, small and medium tanks and guns were produced to fool the officers threw a grenade at the murderers and succeeded in escaping. Brigadier Mallaby commanded 
” enemy and keep him guessing as to our exact intentions. the 49th Indian Infantry Brigade and was the local British commander at Surabaya. 
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PICASSO AND MATISSE PICTURES EXHIBITED AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 





Dn lech Mr i tee NTS: 


























A VIEW OF THE CURRENT VICTORIA AND ALBERT EXHIBITION OF WORKS A LARGE PICASSO—“ NIGHT FISHING AT ANTIBES (AUGUST 1939) ''—DOMINATING OTHER 
BY PICASSO AND MATISSE: (RIGHT) ‘“‘ WOMAN 4 PAINTINGS IN A CONTROVERSIAL EXHIBITION AT SOUTH 


IN A ROCKING-CHAIR” ; BY PABLO PICASSO. eee Jia (¢ 3 KENSINGTON. 





“READING WOMAN ON A BLACK BACKGROUND ”’ ; “DECORATIVE FIGURE”; “TWO YOUNG GIRLS”; 
BY HENRI MATISSE. BY HENRI MATISSE. BY HENRI MATISSE. 











“STILL LIFE WITH SKULL AND LEEKS"; “STILL LIFE WITH LEMONS AND MIMOSA"; 


BY PABLO PICASSO. BY HENRI MATISSE. 


Any accusations that museums are dull are disproved by the exhibition which was | taken from the walls by the demonstrators. The pictures were not damaged, however, 
opened by his Excellency the French Ambassador at the Victoria and Albert Museum {| and the demonstrators fled when the police appeared. While it is not expected that 
on December 5. This is devoted to works by Picasso and Matisse. The Matisse the present exhibition—from which our illustrations are taken—will arouse quite so 
paintings form a series illustrating every phase of his work; but the Picassos have all | lively a demonstration in the calmer air of South Kensington, the paintings are 
been painted since the war It will be recalled that in October of last year, when distinctly provocative and, while not to everybody's taste, certainly testify to the 


enterprise of the Museum authorities and the Direction Générale des Relations Culturelles 


Picasso was exhibiting eighty works in the Salon d'Automne, vigorous demonstrations 
| in Paris and the British Council, by whom the exhibition has been arranged 


were made against them by members of the public and fifteen of the pictures were 
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NOTABLE WORKS FROM LOCKINGE HO 
A SECOND SELECTION OF MA‘ 


“THE HIGH STREET igs BY JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, LEFT; ALL SOULS AND ST. MARY’S CHURCH, RIGHT. ALL 
SAINTS CHURCH AND CARFAX BEYOND. EXHIBITED R.A., 1812. 


N our issue dated December | we published a double-page of reproduc- 
tions of pictures from the Lockinge House collection, generously lent 
for an unspecified period to the Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery 
by Captain C. L. Loyd, M.C. The Lockinge House pictures formed part 
of the celebrated Wantage collection started by Lord Overstone in 1831 
and added to by his daughter, Lady Wantage, and Lord Wantage, V.C. 
A number of the paintings and Old Master drawings were sold at Sotheby’s 


on November 28 for £23,578, but the chief treasures of the Wantage collection 
[Continued below. BOAT IN TOW. 


““ SHEERNESS"’; BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. A STORMY SEA; FISHING SMACK, CENTRE, AN OPEN 
MIDDLE DISTANCE (L.), A THREE-MASTED MAN-OF-WAR, FLYING THE ADMIRAL’S FLAG. 


‘PORTRAIT OF A MAN"; GERMAN SCHOOL. ATTRIBUTED ; 
DYCK ‘ PORTRAIT OF A LAWYER”; ATTRIBUTED TO RIDOLFO DEL 


‘QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA’; BY SIR ANTHONY VAN 
FORMERLY IN THE BLENHEIM COLLECTION. VERY GHIRLANDAIO (1483-1561). THE SITTER MAY BE PIETRO 


SIMILAR TO A PORTRAIT ALDOBRANDINI, A TUTOR AT PISA UNIVERSITY IN 1504, 
AT WINDSOR, GRANDFATHER OF POPE CLEMENT VIII. 


EITHER To CHRISTOPH ¢AMBERGER (1500-1562) OR 
BARTHOLOMAUS DE BRUYN THE ELDER (1493-1555). (1599-1641). 


BY JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. A VIEW ACROSS 


HONDECOETER (1636-1695). WALTON BRIDGES ” ; 
ES SPANNING THE TWO REACHES OF THE RIVER. 


PEACOCK, A PEAHEN AND OTHER BIRDS"’; BY MELCHIOR DE 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THIS WELL-KNOWN DUTCH PAINTER OF BIRDS. THE THAMES, WITH WALTON BRIDG 
penne OP in the loan to Birmingham. ‘‘ The Enchanted Castle,"’ by Claude, shown at the French Art Exhibition, at the Royal Academy in 1932. _ The 
is world-famous. Painted in Rome in 1664 for the Conestabile Colonna, it Murillo “ Virgin and Child in Glory has had a remarkable history. Painted 
was engraved by Richard Earlom, William Woollett and Frangois Vivares. in 1673 by order of Archbishop Don Ambrosio Spinola as an altar-piece for 
A drawing of it is included in the Liber Veritatis at Chatsworth. It was last the oratory of his palace at Seville, at some period prior to the Peninsular 


A 


From PicTtuRES FROM THE LOCKINGE House COLLECTION. REPRODUCED 
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HOUSE ON LOAN TO BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM: 
MASTERPIECES NOW ON VIEW. 


‘* A PORTRAIT GROUP ”’; BY GONZALES COQUES (1614-1684). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1652. BACKGROUND PROBABLY BY 
JACOBUS VAN ARTOIS, WHO OFTEN ASSISTED COQUES. 


-‘ THE ENCHANTED CASTLE’’; BY CLAUDE GELLEE (LE LORRAIN) (1600-1682). THIS PICTURE IS PRAISED IN A POEM ENCLOSED 
IN A LETTER DATED MARCH 25, 1818, FROM KEATS TO HIS FRIEND J. R. REYNOLDS. 


VIRGIN AND CHILD IN GLORY” (“LA VIERGE COUPEE 
ST. AGNES’; BY GIROLAMO DA SANTA CROCE (ACTIVE “VIRGIN AND CHILD”; AFTER MURILLO. THIS EIGHTEENTH- BY BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO. THE © COMPLETE 
1520-1556). THE SAINT, WEARING A GREEN ROBE, BEARS CENTURY COPY OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WAS INSERTED PICTURE, AFTER LORD OVERSTONE HAD RESTORED THE 
THE PALM OF MARTYRDOM AND A BOOK ON WHICH IS IN THE MURILLO ORIGINAL, TAKEN ABSTRACTED PORTION. 

HER EMBLEM, THE LAMB. TO FRANCE BY SOULT. 


“ 


WHALLEY BRIDGE AND ABBEY, LANCASHIRE” BY JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. “THE SCHOOLMISTRESS "; BY JOHN OPIE, R.A. HORACE WALPOLE SAW THE PICTURE AT 
THE FIGURES ON THE LEFT ARE DYERS WASHING CLOTH. EXHIBITED R.A., 1811. THE R.A. IN 1784 AND EXCLAIMED, ‘GREAT NATURE: THE BEST OF HIS WORKS Yet!” 


War, the upper part of the Virgin's figure with the Child was cut out and large canvas in its mutilated state and sent it to France, together with many 
a copy substituted. The abstracted portion passed into the hands of dealers fine paintings by Murillo. In 1862, Lord Overstone acquired it from-Marshal Soult's 
and ultimately came to England, where Lord Overstone bought it. In the executors and replaced the piece which had been cut out. Both the picture 
meantime, Marshal Soult, when Governor-General of Andalusia, removed the and the copy are in the Lockinge collection. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE Owner, Captain C. L. Loyp, M.C. 
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THE ATOM AND ITS ISOTOPES. 


in isotope is an atom that seeks to find a place already occupied by the recognised 
tenant. The place is in the Table of the Elements, constructed in the nineteenth 
century with one, and only one, place for every element, whether found or still sought. 
The elements stood in ordered number from 1 for Hydrogen to 92 for Uranium. Any 
newly-discovered element had to justify its claim by occupying a numbered, vacant space 
in the Table. The conception that the elemental atoms could be represented by whole, 
integral numbers corresponding to their atomic weights arose from Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory, to which its originator, while defining an element as a substance like chlorine or 
lead which had constant chemical properties that could not be altered by any known 
chemical process, added the postulate that “‘ atoms of — 

the same element are similar to one another and equal K 

in weight.” 

But later nineteenth-century chemists began to find this 
was not in agreement with experiment. The atomic 
weight of some could not always be expressed by a whole 
number, but as a whole number and a fraction. This 
might mean that these particular elements were composed 
of atoms of different weights mixed together, so that, 
although the weights of individual atoms could still be a 
whole number, their mean would be a whole number and a 
fraction. The solution to the problem was delayed by 
the confusion between ‘“‘ atomic weights ’’ and ‘ weights 
of atoms’; so that the reason why atomic weights 
should be very nearly expressed as whole numbers remained 
obscure, till the new science of radio-activity opened a way 
out. It was while Professor Soddy and Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford, as well as Professor J. J. Thomson, were at work on 
the structure of the atom that a new idea was manifested. 
It was that elements, radio-active elements, existed which 
were chemically identical but yet differed in radio-active 
properties and in atomic weight. Professor Soddy coined 
the name of “ isotopes ” for these errant substances from the 
Greek isos (equal) and topos (place), because they occupied 
the same place in the Periodic Table of the Elements— 
a place all elements must seek to justify their existence. 

Professor J. J. Thomson confirmed the facts by his 
probing of the atom when bombarding it with the discharge 
of powerful rays of positive electricity, the canal rays. At 
this time Dr. Francis William Aston was working under him 
at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. During the 
experiments, it was shown that Neon, a gas made known 
by Professor Ramsay and Mr. Travers not long before, and 
not in any way radio-active, sought a place in the Table 
of Elements which was not open toit. Its atomic weight 
should be 20. In fact, it was otherwise. The suggestion 
was, therefore, that Neon was a mixture of two gases of 
atomic weights respectively of 20 and 22, and not a single 
gas of weight 20 and a fraction. Stimulated by the 
suggestion, Aston attempted to separate these gases, the 
isotopes of Neon, by fractional diffusion. The method first 
tried was to split up the mixture by means of their camera. S, Soft iron plates to 
absorption in coconut charcoal cooled in liquid air; and ads from high- 
afterwards by slow diffusion through a porous substance 
such as the clay of a clay tobacco-pipe. Working with a 
low pressure, and measuring densities with a sensitive 
micro-balance of his own design, Aston actually obtained 
a positive result in 1913, the first artificial separation of 
isotopes in a non-radio-active element. But the margin of 
proof was too small to satisfy him. He built an automatic 
diffusion apparatus which would work unattended, carrying 
out one diffusion every half-hour. It acted, and was a 
tribute to his fertility of invention and ingenuity in 
design, but it was not good enough for his. purpose ; and 
the war of 1914-18 put a period to the experiments. 

When, after the war, he returned to them, it was with 
new ideas, with a new technique, and a new instrument— 
the mass spectrograph. A spectrograph, in the ordinary 
acceptance of its functions, is one which discerns and analyses 
the rays proceeding from an incandescent gas. A mass 
spectrograph is one which offers a spectrum depending on 
the mass of the elemental atom alone ; and the spectrum thus 
revealed is a mass spectrum, The design was completely 
successful, and, after much hard work, Aston succeeded in 
méasuring the masses and determining the isotopes of all the 
permanent gases and most of the other elements which can 
conveniently be induced to assume a gaseous state. In less 
than two years the first results were accepted as proved. 
Oxygen and Carbon had no isotopes ; Neon had 20 and 22; 
Chiorine, 35 and 37; Argon, 40 and.36. He has himself 
remarked that the first result indicating the existence of 
isotopes among the stable elements was yielded by Neon, a 
gas of which, in its purified state, there is only one gramme 
by weight in existence. 

He had established relations among the elements 
successfully investigated, showing that, with a few deviations, 
their atomic masses complied very nearly with the whole- 
number rule. There were deviations, and he set out to 
examine them and re-measure the masses with an accuracy 
of the order not of 1 in 1000, but of 1 in 10,000. He built 








photograph) B, Discharge 








THE ORIGINAL MASS SPECTROGRAPH SET UP IN THE 
1919; NOW IN THE SCIENCE 
MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


A mass spectrograph is a form of apparatus capable of producing a 
focused mass spectrum of lines on a photographic plate. (Key to 


CAVENDISH LABORATORY IN 


Tube. A, Anode 

terminal of induction coil below table. C, Reservoir containing gas to 
be analysed. J, /2, pe yy air tubes exhausting slit-system and 

jield discharge from stray tic field. 
tension battery to electric plates. M, Du Bois electro- 
magnet. T, Pea lamp for photographing fiducial t. V, Vacuum-tight 
and light-tight control for moving photographic plate. W, Camera 
showing light-tight cap on the left. 
Magnet circuit control resistances. 
connected to camera and discharge tube by glass tubes and stopcocks. 


H, Magnet circuit ammeter. 0, 
G, Gaede rotating mercury pump 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE WAR. 


iy was no secret, in those black days when this country alone stood between civilisation 

and a return to barbarism, that the King and Queen and other members of the Royal 
Family were playing a big part in the grim work that, was going on. But just. how big, 
how important and how effective was their share could not be realised: for at that time 
it-might not be told. Now the curtain is drawn aside, to disclose a record of which we, 
as a people, can, and must, be proudly thankful, and in which both friends and enemies can 
see more clearly than ever before why Britain stood firm and whence came much of her 
inspiration. The very manner in which the curtain is withdrawn’ is symbolic. The 
publication of a permanent record of the activities of the Royal Family throughout the 
war has been authorised by his Majesty, so that the proceeds 
may go to the funds of King George’s Jubilee Trust. So 
“Tue Royat FamMILy In Wartime” (Odhams Press; 5s.) 
becomes comprehensive in its aim. 

As a book, this illustrated record is magnificent. The 
author remains anonymous ; but it is obvious that he must 
be given high place in the ranks of contemporary writers. 
His preliminary exposition of the nature and purpose of 
modern kingship is ideal for a democratic people, and his 
subsequent detailed account of the manner in which all 
members of the Royal Family identified themselves with 
every aspect of the war effort is marked by a style at once 
lucid and appealing. How close and intimate was the 
contact between Throne and People is emphasised by the 
photographic illustrations, of which there are more than 
one hundred. Here is the human, personal touch ; the one 
gracious figure close-pressed by the crowd; the :King and 
Queen standing amid the wreckage of their own home ; 
the beloved Queen Mother helping to clear land for food 
production ; the Family with Prime Minister Churchill 
cheered to the echo in the hour of victory when, says the 
writer, ‘‘ something of the magic and mystery of monarchy 
seemed to hover about the little group on the illuminated 
balcony.’”” No claim of paper shortage should be allowed 
to militate against the satisfying of the demand which the 
publication of this fine record will create. 

“‘Where individual initiative is active, strong and 
operative, there you may see the mainspring of life in 
abundance operating.” So writes Frank Lloyd Wright 
towards the end of ‘AN AutoBroGraPHy ”’ (Faber; 35s.), 
a most stimulating, enthralling and individualistic book. 
Wright is an American and a world-famous architect. He 
is a genius with all the characteristics of the breed: aman 
who ploughs his own furrow artistically and in his approach 
to life and its conventions. As an architect he was for 
many years a prophet without honour in his own country. 
As a man he married young, raised a family, parted from 
his wife, lived with two other women, and eventually found 
happiness with his present wife, Olgivanna, descendant of 
Montenegrin chieftains. 

This is but the barest, most rudimentary background to 
a life-record that puts many a much-lauded novel in the shade 
for romance, tragedy, suspense and characterisation. It opens 
with vivid pictures of a boyhood spent with the second 
generation of Welsh pioneers. It goes on to apprentice days 
in architects’ draughting-rooms, with the inevitable friend- 
ships and jealousies, fights and struggles, both physical and 








connected to high-potential 


itself—that individualness which brought him to the front 
despite all obstacles: and these were many, ranging from 
professional orthodoxy to marital incompatibility, from debt 
and disgrace (including imprisonment) to fire, murder and 
insane companions. Wright built himself a stately mansion, 
which he called “ Taliesin,’’ after the Welsh bard. There 
he enjoyed happiness with a woman, whose name he never 
mentions, after parting from his first wife. Then, “ in less 
time than it takes to write, a thin-lipped Barbados 
Negro . . . had turned madman, taken the lives of seven 
and set the house in flames.” Among the seven were 
** she for whom ‘ Taliesin’ had first taken form—and her 
two children.” Out of this tragedy another woman came 
into his life: with dire results. This was the period when 
he built the earthquake-proof Imperial Palace Hotel in 
Tokyo. But fame and unhappiness marched hand-in-hand 
through a great part of Frank Wright’s life, and as one 
reads one sympathises with his lawyer, who said to him one 
day: “ I don’t know whether you are a saint or a fool,” to 
receive the answer,‘ Is there a difference?" Twice fire 
destroyed his dream-home ; twice he rebuilt it, better and 
more beautiful. And in that may be seen the parable of this 
amazing autobiography of an outstanding personality. 
That yet another book dealing with the great Napoleon 
should appear—and we may be sure it will be by no means 
the last—is indicative of the lure of greatness and personality. 
Dormer Creston’s “In SeARcH oF Two> CHARACTERS ” 
(Macmillan ; 18s.) is a clever study of Napoleon and his son, 
the King of Rome, who “ adorned an early grave more suc- 
cessfully than he would have a throne,.”” While there is not 
much that is new in fact, Miss Creston’s conclusions are 
often at variance with those of predecessors, who have been 


mental. At once the individualness of the man manifests _ 


a new and improved mass spectrograph in which the 
focusing of the spectral rays was almost perfect, and, with 
inimitable persistence and patience, brought nearly all the 
elements within the rule that the weights of all atoms 
could be expressed as whole numbers. Besides this declara- 
tion, he spent years in determining the relative abundance 


POSSESSING FIVE TIMES THE RESOLVING POWER OF HIS FIKST 

INSTRUMENT—-FAR MORE THAN ENOUGH TO SEPARATE THE 

LINES OF ANY ELEMENT KNOWN: DR. F,. W. ASTON’S SECOND 

MASS SPECTROGRAPH, WHICH WAS SET UP IN THE CAVENDISH 

LABORATORY IN 109025 AND USED DURING THE FOLLOWING 
TEN YEARS. 


regarded hitherto as “ the " authorities. She comes to grips 
with some of Lord Rosebery’s findings in “‘ Tue Last Puase,” 
especially as regards Sir Hudson Lowe. It has been a satis- 
faction, she says, to place Sir Hudson Lowe and “ that 
bewildered girl,” Marie Louise, in an unprejudiced light in 
which they can at least be judged sanely. Controversy 


of the different isotopes of the same element. His p 
accomplishment of a task which, to quote Dean Swift, “ he 
was first to introduce, refined it first, and showed its use,” 
is his lasting monument. It might be summed up as his contribution to the edifice of 
the structure of the atom. 

Ten years ago, he described the work of himself and others which led to the discovery 
of “ heavy water.” He had found by previous measurements with the mass spectrograph 
a deviation in the weight of the hydrogen atom which pointed to the likelihood of a 
hydrogen with a more massive nucleus than that of ordinary hydrogen—in other words, an 
isotope of hydrogen. This prediction was realised in “ heavy water,” or diplogen. 

siasiashiseeiiesiaainninesemeitinentae E. S. Grew. 
In connection with the article “ Chemicals from Petroleum " in our issue of November 24, 
our readers may be interested to learn that the subject has been dealt with in greater 
detail in a paper by Sir Frank Smith, Chief Scientific Adviser to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, who assisted our contributor in the compilation of his facts. 


reproduced from the book ‘‘ Mass Spectra and Isotopes,” by 
Pebluhore Mosse Edward Arnold 


Dr. F. W. Aston; by permission of the 
and Co. beings, not mere puppets on the stage of the historic past. 





apart, it is a fascinating story of the First Empire and its 
leading figures, who, under Miss Creston’s pen, are living 


If, as the cynic assures us, murder still remains a morsel for the public palate, despite 
all the holocausts and savageries of the Nazis and the Japanese, the continuation of the 
Old Bailey Trial series is assured “ in perpetuity.” The thought is provoked by the latest 
addition, ‘“ Tue Triat or Jonss anp Hutton,” edited with a Foreword by C. E. Bechofer 
Roberts (Jarrolds ; 15s.). This is the record of the murder of George Heath, a taxi-driver 
—‘* the Man with the Cleft Chin "—by a young American soldier and his girl-friend. It 
was remarkable in many ways: it was shown, after the verdict, that the assault on Heath 
by this couple did not stand alone ; a minor sensation in the opening stages was the briefing 
of a woman barrister for Jones's defence ; a political sensation was forthcoming with 
Mr. Bevin’s ill-fated attempt to make Socialist capital out of the girl's downfall; and, 
finally, it evoked from Mr. George Bernard Shaw an extraordinary letter in which he 
advocated a “ quite comfortable lethal chamber " for the strip-tease girl. Which, certainly, 


is enough to tickle any palate. W. R. Catverr. 
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THE HOOVER CHRISTMAS 
WISH TO YOU 

















Theyre pressing us for export 
And we're doing all we can. 

We're ‘ quota’d’ for materials 
And short of many a man. 


We know you want a Hoover, 


And thousands, like you, too. 
It’s early days to promise 
But what we can, we'll do 


Quite soon to make your Hoover — 
That’s our Christmas wish to you. 


i HOOVER LIMITED i 


PERIVALE GREENFORD MIDDLESEX 
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“If I had 
an ANGLEPOISE 
I'd do TWICE 


the work’”’ 





MANY a business executive today 
+Viblesses the foresight that provided 
his desk with a Terry ANGLEPOISE 
LAMP. For this lamp is unquestionably 


the user's eyes. When not needed it can 
be pushed out of the way in small com- 
pass — always on the spot yet never in 
the way. It turns this way and that, 


the finest business lamp yet made — a 
second right hand. 

It takes any one of a 1,001 angles at a 
finger-touch — and holds i#. It directs 
its focused light on the work — not in 


sideways, slantwise, upside down, all 
the time throwing a clear beam (it only 
needs a 25 or 40 watt bulb). 

Very soon the Anglepoise will be again 
on sale to the public. 


ANGLEPOISE 
LAMP (ree. a countries 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH 
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CHOOSE A 
BURBERRY 
OVERCOAT 


Weather changes are met with 
confidence in its security and 
comfort. 

In bitter winds Burberry Over- 
coats supply full and luxurious 
warmth, yet, on mild days, a 
satisfying coolness. 

They are coats of commend- 
able adaptability. 


BURBERRYS 


Telephone : Whitehall 3343 
HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.! 
AND BASINGSTOKE 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
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4 TEL 7 us" 
T BY APPOWITTIENT 
: 0 4 S : : 
SOOTH'S DISTRLERIES LIMITED 
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STOLOR @ ae 


« 


MAXIMUM PRICES. 25 3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13 3 «U.K. ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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Ring out 
the old, 


Ring in the new 


Christmas 1945 finds the world at peace. 
In our homes and amongst our loved 
ones many will rejoice again in the 
new-found peace. 








In our happiness, we must not 
eer forget those less fortunate than 
ourselves. There are still large numbers 
of men and women in the Forces in many 
parts of the world, who on Christmas Day 
will enjoy the good cheer provided in 
Church Army Leave Hostels, Clubs and 
Canteens. 

At home, our Church Army Officers will 
seek out the sick, the lonely, the aged, the 
children, the gentlewomen in distress, and 
the very poor, and will try to give them 
the kind of help . . . fuel, comforts and 
little extras . . . which will gladden their 
hearts. 

Will you at this Season of Good- Vas 
will help the Church Army all EM <x 


you can in its special Christmas efforts ? 























Cheques, etc., should be made payable to the 
Church Army, crossed, Barclay’s, a/c Church 
Army.’ and sent to the Rev. Prebendary 
HUBERT H. TREACHER General 
Secretary and Head 





Headquarters : 
55, BRYANSTON STREET, 
LONDON, W.I. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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Vita-Weal 


PEEK FREAN’S 





By Appointment 
Biscuit & Vita~-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 


MR. PEEK: ‘For years 
we’ve left our Northern 
friends’... 





CRISPBREAD 





MR. FREAN:... ‘when 
zoning goes we'll make 
amends,’ 
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Golden Shred” 
reappears upon the 
breakfast table 
you will know that 


lhe Worlds Best 
Marmatade 


és being made again 
Until then the 
Marmalade to buy is 


SR. 


James Robertson & Sons (P.M.) Ltd. 
Golden Shred Works 
London, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol if\ 
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Paton'S lacer? 


Seton's 


SHOE & BOOT 
TD aces 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


P.6 


WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 














Your gift will help 
us to bring joy and 
happiness to some 


unfortunate child. 
President : H.R.H. Princess EvizaBetu 


NSP-¢ 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
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parklets 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


Millions of Sparklets Bulbs are 
still needed for the Services 
—for use in aircraft, tanks 
and life belts, as well as for 
medical and dental apparatus 
and insecticide sprayers. That 
is why supplies of Sparklets 
Bulbs for use with Sparklets 


Syphons are at present so 


curtailed. 


HYGIENIC—CONVENIENT ECONOMICAL 
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High Official 


on the lookout 





winder intiline. as Ti We 
Me heat of heii: <saihgll de change | 
lin | Glad of my Viyelld Seevice Shuts 
— Thay really art bod chin iC hot 
and warn who ts noe 


Ignoring the man on the top of the tube (who is entirely 
fictitious) you will notice that the tube itself becomes 
wider as it reaches its obvious conclusion. The steel tube 


is part of a telescopic gun sight. One method of making a 








tricky precision job like this is to machine it to shape 
from the solid. The other way is to consult Accles & Pollock 


(by no means fictitious) who often have a quicker way of 


helping high officials to solve their higher problems. & 
ACCLES AND POLLOCK 
LTD 





Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless 
and other steels.§ OL.DBURY, BIRMINGHAM. ® 











TINY TIM’S TOAST 
ya 6 Vy? mee 


Christmas Present took 
» the humbl home of his clerk 


e ° Bob- » iter where the happy family could 
- ; l QV O be seen enjoying a Christmas feast, and how 
liny Tim, echoing his father’s sentiments, gave 





MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 


the toast God bil ts vy on 


Ma Mi esia Dickens portrayed a scene which reminds us of 
the phght of Britain’s Cripples kor many of 


(R ega) 





these there is no future 


2 » For eighty years John Groom's Crippleage has been tighting the cause of 
aU a) € $ Britain's Crippled Girls, training them to make artificial flower thus enablir 
them to earn sufficient to become largely self-supporting 
In addition, we have 150 children in our Girls’ Orphanage, all fully maintaine 
from babyhood to fifteen years 


By effectively correct- and experience of 


ing acidity ‘Milk of three cenerat 
, : , ; ion 
Magnesia’ Tablets give Will you sand a Christmas donation to help these works of mercy? generations 
e ~ President: The Rr. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK Report gladly sent on request ba 
prompt relief from THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
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Workrooms and Garden Estate : Edgware 
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A. GALE & CO, Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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No superlative could convey 

the truly delighttu! quality 

of VAMOUR. Skilfu! blend. 

ng of the choice imported 

wines and selected herbs ot 

which it 1s composed make 

VAMOUR the vermouth for 

the discriminating. 

Kegrettably not in full supply VAM OUR 
at present, but contact your md 
Wine Merchant—you may be Strenat# 
lortunate, 

Kemember, every occasion with 

VAMOUR is a specia! one. 






BRYLCREEM 


THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 







Yes they are, so don’t give up hope. Keep R M 0 U T H 
trying and you may be the lucky one 

next time; when you are please make your VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
bottle of Brylcreem go as far as possible. 















County Perfumery Co., Lid., 17-19, Stratford Place, London, W.1 rovds 809 
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